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ON  MOUNT  ARARAT. 


Mr.  President,  Goy.  Ralston,  and  Members  of  the  Indiana 

Bankers’  Association: 

As  you  are  bankers,  with  the  public  as  your  customers,  and  I  am 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  you  as  mv  customers  and  bosses, 
it  is  inevitable  that  any  talk  between  us  shall  be  of  banking,  currency, 
finance,  and  allied  subjects.  We  are  associated  mysteries.  As  all  of 
you  know,  the  conception  of  the  average  citizen  regarding  your  func¬ 
tions,  powers,  and  duties  is  very  vague;  and  as  to  what  I  am  supposed 
to  be  and  to  do  officially,  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  statesmen  are  dim. 

Your  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  the  second  officer  of  the  Republic, 
to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted  for  the  honor  and  very  great  pleasure 
of  being  here,  said  that  in  accepting  the  Vice  Presidency  he  sentenced 
himself  to  four  years  of  silence.  With  the  American  people  generally 
I  am  glad  his  buoyant  spirit  and  bubbling  thought  force  him  occasion¬ 
ally  to  issue  himself  a  parole  and  let  us  hear  from  him,  for  always 
when  he  does  talk  for  publication  he  talks  wisely,  strongly,  incisively, 
and  with  a  delightful  flavor  of  the  American  and  Indiana  humor  that 
is  effective  because  it  is  common  experience  put  into  words  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  expressed  pithily  and  shrewdly.  As  his  office  imposes  a 
certain  amount,  at  least,  of  silence,  mine  means  protracted  periods  of 
obscurity.  I  am  the  trouble  w  agon  called  out  for  emergencies,  a  force 
I  hope  sometimes  felt,  but  rarely  seen  and  yet  more  rarely  heard, 
except  now  and  then  at  some  quiet,  friendly  gathering  like  this.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  relative  of  mine  from  a  New  England 
State,  being  in  Washington,  called  up  the  Treasury  Department  by 
telephone  to  inquire  if  I  worked  there,  or  if  not,  if  they  knew  where  I 
did  w  ork. 

Among  ourselves  as  mysteries  talking  together,  w7e  wall  discuss 
some  special  phases  and  aspects  of  banking,  currency,  and  business, 
and  especially  their  relations  to  present  conditions  in  the  world — 
the  unprecedented  situation  and  dangers,  tremendous  responsibil¬ 
ities —  even  more  tremendous  opportunities  and  promises  before  us. 

Before  beginning  on  the  broader  and  more  general  lines,  I  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  say  a  fewr  words  of  local  application.  I  am  a  Vir¬ 
ginian.  You  may  not  suspect  it,  but  it  may  as  well  be  confessed 
that  wre  Virginians  are  a  vain  people.  We  like  to  boast — there  is 
no  use  denying  it — of  the  men  and  women  our  State  has  given  the 
country  and  the  world,  and  wre  delight  when  we  can  claim  some 
ownership  in,  and  kinship  with,  all  the  successes  that  develop.  If 
we  can  net  exactly  prove  that  the}?'  are  products  of  our  soil  and 
air  and  water — and  some  other  elements  of  life  wre  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  furnishing,  such  as  mint  and  its  natural  allies  and  com¬ 
panions,  but  from  which  recent  events  threaten  separation — we 
glory  in  assertions  that  any  large  success  is  of  our  blood  and  stock 
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and  breed.  Therefore  we  are  happy  to  consider  Indiana  as  one  of 
Virginia’s  daughters  and  one  of  the  favored  and  most  beautiful  of 
them  all,  just  now  approaching  the  perfection  of  her  glory  and 
growth,  although  twro  years  hence  she  will  attain  the  respectable 
age  of  one  hundred  years  as  a  State.  We  are  not  content  with 
exulting  in  the  President  as  a  son,  but  insist  on  having  it  known 
that  although  Indiana  actually  bred  and  reared  and  presented  the 
Vice  President  and  a  very  distinguished  and  honored  Senator,  both 
are  grandsons  of  Virginia. 

This  is  not  a  political  address  intended  to  reproach  or  exalt  any 
party,  but  all  of  us,  of  all  parties,  realize  now  that  wretched  mistakes 
were  made  when  the  judgment  of  the  country  was  disturbed  40  years 
ago,  in  the  processes  of  reconstruction,  by  natural  but  bitter  and 
dangerous  sectional  feeling.  No  southern  man  or  Virginian  who 
lived  in  that  time  can  forget,  or  should  forget,  that  in  our  misery 
and  fear,  when  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  were  threatened 
and  when  thick  clouds  obscured  our  hopes,  Indiana  was  one  of  the 
Northern  States  to  which  we  looked  with  confidence  for  help,  whose 
powerful  hand  we  felt  was  friendly  while  so  many  other  hands  were 
lifted  to  smite  us.  That  time  is  buried  and  gone;  but  the  duty  gladly 
performed  of  forgetting  old  animosities  does  not  carry  with  it  forget¬ 
fulness  of  old  friendships  and  affections,  and  gratitude  for  comfort 
and  aid,  given  when  both  were  sorely  needed.  We  like  to  think  that 
much  of  the  conservatism  and  solidity  and  directness  and  force  of 
*  thought  that  have  guided  your  people  are  attributable  to  your  Vir¬ 
ginia  lineage.  We  are  very  proud  of  this  daughter  of  ours  and  of  her 
many  achievements,  of  her  material  greatness  and  intellectual  activ¬ 
ities.  Perhaps  one  of  your  most  remarkable  feats  is  your  bestowal 
upon  a  homely  and  derisive  word  like  “Hoosier,”  of  dignity  and 
beauty — a  name  fastened  on  you  by  some  ancient  and  buried  enemy. 
By  sheer  power  of  merit,  of  fine  and  rich  thought,  exquisite  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  noble  workmanship,  your  men  and  women  have  added  great 
contributions  to  English  literature,  destined  to  live;  have  won  for  the 
State  a  high  place  in  the  love  and  respect  of  the  reading  people  of  this 
generation  and  of  generations  to  come;  have  taught  the  world  that 
the  word  "Hoosier,”  connected  with  verse  or  story  or  essay,  is  a!most 
a  guarantee  of  excellence,  of  sweet  or  stirring  appeal  to  its  interest, 
its  sensibilities,  and  appreciation. 

Now  having  gratified  my  own  vanity  as  a  Virginian  with  a  well 
deserved  and  utte  ly  inadequate  tribute  to  your  virtues  and  excel¬ 
lencies,  I  shall  hope  to  detain  your  attention  with  some  compressed 
thought  on  a  vast  and  ever  widening  subject. 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  woild  is  there  a  record  of  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  as  that  of  which  we  here  in  this  room  to-day  are  a  living  and 
potent  part.  Never  before  has  any  country  been  in  the  position 
in  which  our  country  is.  The  possibilities  before  us,  pressing  upon 
us  ready  for  our  thought,  work,  and  faith  to  make  them  realities, 
are  of  immensity  and  grandeur  almost  beyond  human  conception. 

Never  before  since  civilization  took  shape  and  society  began  to 
order  itself  have  the  banking  interests  and  directors  of  finance  and 
commerce  of  any  country  had  such  power  to  do  wonderful  work  of 
patriotic  and  broad,  permanent  construction,  or  to  allow  confusion 
and  failure  or  force  ruin,  as  is  in  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  your 
fellow  bankers  of  America. 
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This  Republic  is  the  Mount  Ararat  of  a  universe  overwhelmed  by 
a  deluge  of  blood,  of  confusion  and  raging  st  ife,  of  wild  desolation. 
This  is  the  one  sure,  established  place  where  hope  is  springing, 
instead  of  being  destroyed.  Everywhere  else  the  hideous  harvests  of 
death  are  being  gathered  by  day  and  by  night;  here  we  are  ga  ner- 
ing  the  harvests  of  peace  and  life  and  f  eedom. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  to  recall  that  to  the  thinkers  of  bygone 
ages  the  one  assurance  of  stability  was  centralized,  concentrated, 
absolute  power  in  the  keeping  of  one  strong  man.  To  them  self- 
government  by  the  people  meant  chaos.  To  day  the  solitary,  stable, 
unshaken,  and  undisturbed  part  of  the  earth  to  which  humanity  may 
turn  its  eyes  and  its  thought  is  that  governed  by  a  hundred  million 
free  individual  rulers;  and  the  centers  of  the  horror  and  storm  are 
where  hereditary  absolutism  is  accepted  as  the  safest  and  the  ideal 
government. 

Surely  the  majestic  dream  the  dreamers  dreamt  of  a  powerful  people 
ruling  and  regulating  themselves  is  vindicated.  Surely  the  higher, 
wider,  sweeter  dream  of  such  a  people  leading  and  lifting  up  all  the 
nations,  by  methods  gentle  but  irresistible,  causing  tyrannies  to  van¬ 
ish,  banishing  war,  righting  wrongs  and  sending  where  the  four  cardi¬ 
nal  points  of  the  compass  direct  the  conquering  inspirations  of  liberty 
and  love,  is  nearer  to  realization  than  ever  before.  Considering  our 
daily  lives  and  our  contact  with  the  small  and  ignoble,  the  base  and 
petty  tilings  of  human  nature  and  of  our  local  and  State  and  general 
politics,  the  most  hopeful  of  us  sometimes  are  tempted  to  discourage¬ 
ment  and  to  the  thought  that  we  have  failed;  that  the  old  dreams  of 
the  fathers  and  builders  and  prophets  never  can  come  true.  That 
thought  is  a  treason  of  the  moment,  bom  of  weakness  and  weariness 
and  the  political  disappointments  that  come  to  all  of  us.  It  is  treason 
to  the  time,  to  the  facts,  to  the  crowding  events  of  this  pregnant 
stirring  period,  to  ourselves,  our  fathers,  and  our  children.  Such 
thoughts,  I  say,  are  treason  to  the  flag  and  the  traditions,  the  lessons, 
and  the  deathless  and  hallowed  purposes  it  represents  on  every  sea 
and  beneath  all  the  variant  skies.  They  are  treason  to  the  deathless 
and  God  created  principle  of  the  Republic,  of  free  and  representative 
self  government;  treason  to  ancient  aspirations  and  present  duties 
and  new  and  assured  hopes. 

It  is  the  task  of  us  practical,  money-handling,  plain  men,  trained 
to  definite  action  and  the  handling  of  affairs,  to  build  to  strong  actu¬ 
alities  the  visions  of  the  best  and  boldest  of  mankind.  We  must 
work  and  toil  with  real  things.  The  Government,  the  bankers,  and 
the  financial  leaders,  the  thinkers,  the  men  active  in  politics,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  must  unite  thought  and  effort  to  the  ends  de¬ 
sired  by  all  and  necessary  for  all.  The  idealist  with  his  high  concep¬ 
tions,  sometimes  apparently  misty  and  vague,  is  helpless  \\  ithout  the 
practical  man,  accustomed  to  working  with  the  knowledge  that  two 
and  two  will  come  to  four,  and  that  no  proposition  v  ill  find  lasting  favor 
unless  a  prospect  of  substantial  advantage,  benefit,  or  profit  of  some 
kind  can  be  demonstrated.  The  practical  man  without  ideals  and 
something  beyond  his  immediate  daily  concerns  becomes  a  sordid  and 
useless  machine.  All  of  us  Americans  are  here  together  on  this 
Mount  Ararat  of  ours,  established  for  us  and  by  us,  this  great  land  of 
peace  and  abundance  and  hope,  this  country  touching  on  each  side 
another  nation,  with  hundred  of  miles  of  frontier  lines  and  not  a  foot 
of  fortification  on  either  side. 
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We  must  work  to  give  as  well  as  to  take.  We  are,  as  regards  the 
fearful  wars  of  Europe,  put,  almost  without  act  or  will  of  our  own, 
in  the  position  of  a  benevolent  Iago:  “Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio 
or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other;  eve  y  way  makes  my  gain.” 

We  have  the  right  to  use  th  iftily  what  fortune  or  the  follies  or 
ciimes  of  others  may  send  for  our  advantage,  but  we  have  the  plain 
duty  to  use  our  peculiar  conditions  and  the  strength  they  give  us  to 
try  to  make  the  world  and  the  human  race  happier  and  better.  As 
we  do  that,  the  reflex  action  and  results  must  make  our  own  nation 
happier,  better,  richer,  and  mo  e  p’ospe:ous.  No  other  people  has 
been  permitted,  as  we  a  e  now,  to  offer  rescue  to  mankind;  to  be  the 
firm  foundation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  civilization  and  order;  to 
deserve  and  win  the  g  atitude,  the  confidence,  and  the  affection  of 
eve  y  nation,  of  every  tongue. 

Our  first  step  and  duty  has  been,  and  is,  to  assure  our  own  safety, 
to  establish  our  own  strength,  to  care  for  our  own  people.  Through 
the  years  of  a  long  peace  we  have  been  interwoven  with  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  by  commercial  and  social  connections  and  ties,  by  association, 
by  mutual  interest  and  dependence.  For  us  the  rapidly  succeeding 
declarations  of  war  and  the  immediate  consequences  were  like  a 
sudden  and  violent  amputation.  Holding  steadily  to  the  maxim 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  farseeing  Washington,  we  had  avoided 
entangling  political  alliances;  but  in  business  we  were  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  all  the  countries  which  without  warning  began  to  tear  and 
destroy  each  other.  When  the  history  of  this  bewildering  and  fear¬ 
ful  time  comes  to  be  written  in  the  tranquillity  of  restored  peace  and 
reasoning  resumed,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  will  be  the 
serenity  and  firmness  and  ready  resource  with  which  the  business 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  endured  the  shock  of 
severance  in  a  day  of  thousands  of  ligaments  and  nerves  and  points 
of  contact  binding  us  to  the  old  countries.  Yet  we  had  thrown 
before  us  a  multitude  of  unprecedented  problems  and  unexampled 
and  unforeseen  conditions.  Almost  automatically  as  a  man  throws 
up  his  arms  to  fend  his  face  when  he  sees  a  blow  coming,  the  great 
exchanges  were  closed.  That  was  a  simple,  we  might  sa;y  instinctive 
and  defensive  measure,  but  it  was  heroic  and  effective. 

As  we  stood,  we  were  subject  to  drains  on  our  resources  and 
demands  on  our  credit  by  the  cables  under  the  sea  and  the  wireless 
in  the  air,  through  the  heavens  above  and  the  waters  which  are 
under  the  earth;  and  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  we  could  send 
nothing  of  our  heaped-up  stores  of  actual  substance  to  bring  money 
or  credits.  Our  money  assets  wrere  assaulted  by  invisible  forces  of 
suction.  The  closing  of  the  exchanges  here  and  the  moratorium 
declared  in  Great  Britain  were  like  anesthetics  to  stop  nerve  action 
and  prevent  death  from  shock  and  strain.  The  results  so  far  have 
been  the  striking  contrast  of  no  panic  or  ruin  here  with  eight  declara¬ 
tions  of  war  among  powerful  nations  within  a  week  and  paralysis  of 
all  international  traffic,  whereas  in  1893  dangers  in  no  wTay  com¬ 
parable  to  those  we  ha^e  recently  faced  brought  a  procession  of 
failures  and  bark  suspensions,  the  closing  down  of  mercantile  houses 
and  industries,  and  terrific  losses  extending  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other. 

Yet,  wdiile  the  methods  used  wmre  prompt  and  heroic,  they  wTould 
have  done  harm  rather  than  good,  would  have  spread  demoralization 
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and  given  new  impetus  to  fast-spreading  fright  but  for  one  great, 
solemn,  beautiful  fact  underlying  everything  and  representing  the 
real  philosophy  and  strength  of  the  Republic.  That  fact  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  themselves  and  in  their  Government.  The 
American  people  naturally  are  fearless  in  the  presence  of  any  danger 
they  can  see  and  face  and  understand.  That  fearlessness  and  daunt¬ 
less  courage,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  any  emergency,  proceeds  from 
their  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  power  and  honesty. 
When  they  know  they  are  in  direct  control  of  their  own  affairs 
through  their  Government,  that  their  interest  and  welfare  are  the 
first  thought  of  sagacious  and  chosen  rulers,  no  disaster  or  threat  can 
stampede  them. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  politics  or  to  ask  approval  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  I  think  all  of  us  business  men,  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Progressives,  know  in  our  hearts  that  but  for  the  clearing  up  we 
have  had,  the  knowledge  the  Republic  has  been  given  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  great  corporations,  financial  institutions,  and 
leaders,  and  the  conviction  that  this  Government  of  ours,  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  is  now  ready  and  able  to 
protect  us  from  unnecessary  or  artificially  created  stringencies,  we 
would  have  had  dismay  instead  of  assurance  and  frantic  anxiety  and 
demoralization  instead  of  quiet  optimism. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  I  trust,  to  say  just  a  few  words  of  our  new 
banking  and  currency  law  which  will  go  into  effect  in  a  few  days. 

The  Federal  reserve  act  is  not  a  measure  which  serves  only  banks 
and  their  customers,  but  it  is  destined,  I  firmly  believe,  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  classes 
of  our  population.  It  is  the  instrumentality  through  which  the 
American  people  will  be  freed  from  the  domination  of  a  financial 
oligarchy.  It  restores  to  the  channels  of  commerce  and  industry 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  money  which  was  drawn  from  the 
sections  where  it  was  most  needed  to  lie  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  big 
banks  in  two  or  three  cities,  or  else  be  loaned  by  those  banks  largely 
on  demand  loans  in  the  stock  market. 

It  provides  for  a  system  to  meet  completely  and  effectively  the 
requirements  of  expanding  or  contracting  business  according  to  the 
seasons  and  the  varying  conditions,  and  it  accomplishes  along  the 
most  natural  lines  the  mobilization  of  the  bank  reserves,  and  devises 
the  methods  by  which  they  can  be  most  safely  and  fairly  utilized. 

It  practically  removes  from  honestly  and  capably  managed  banks 
all  fears  of  runs  or  the  dread  of  suspension  or  failure  by  providing  the 
means  for  quickly  converting  into  currency  the  commercial  paper 
in  which  its  funds  may  have  been  invested. 

By  the  system  of  clearings  which  the  bill  provides  for  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  several  hundred  million  dollars  heretofore  kept  in  transit 
and  in  unavailable  balances  will  be  released  for  the  needs  of  business, 
while  the  delay  and  expense  of  making  collections  of  checks  will  both 
be  eliminated. 

It  opens  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  branches  of  our  national 
banks  in  foreign  countries  so  as  to  secure  for  this  country  a  larger 
share  of  the  world’s  commerce.  It  removes  the  barrier  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  national  banks  from  lending  on  real  estate  and  makes 
improved  real  estate  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  loans  under  conditions 
clearly  and  conservatively  defined  so  as  to  bring  into  active  com¬ 
mercial  use  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  all  securities. 
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A  curious  and  unforeseen  ramification  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
system  was  called  to  my  attention  the  other  day  when  one  of  the 
Government’s  most  important  health  officers  told  me  that  he  had 
hailed  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act  “ because/’  said  he,  “I  feel  that  in  its  operation  it  is 
going  to  contribute  largely  to  the  public  health.”  As  I  was  a  little 
slow  in  seeing  the  connection,  he  explained  that  his  study  of  the 
measure  had  convinced  him  of  its  supreme  and  far-reaching  value 
and  that  he  believed  it  would  effect  a  gentle  revolution  and  social 
reorganization  which  would  bring  about  a  stable  prosperity  in  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  would  share  more  equitably  and  more 
liberally  than  they  ever  had  before;  that  their  scale  of  living  would 
be  raised  and  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  attention  to 
matters  of  health  and  hygiene  more  than  they  have  been  able  .to 
give  under  the  exigencies  and  conditions  in  which  they  have  lived  in 
the  past.  That  is  incidental,  but  it  goes  to  confirm  the  teaching 
that  a  good  and  wise  law  blesses  and  helps,  as  a  bad  or  ill-considered 
or  outlived  law  cramps  and  afflicts  the  people  who  must  live  under 
it  in  every  department  and  interest  of  their  lives. 

I  shall  m  w  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  review  briefly  a  few  recent 
leading  financial  events  of  these  historic  times. 

Although  this  country  had  shipped  abroad  between  May  1  and 
August  31,  1914,  in  payment  of  securities  sold  here  for  foreign 
account  and  in  payment  of  debts  due  abroad,  including  balances 
due  by  importers,  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixteen  million  dollars 
of  gold,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  us  with  debts  faffing  due  in 
European  countries  between  August  1  and  January  1,  1915,  amount¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  to  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  largest  portion  of  this  indebtedness 
due  by  any  one  borrower  was  represented  by  the  loans  placed  abroad 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  amounting  to  some  $82,000,000.  Had  the 
world  been  left  at  peace  our  exports  of  cotton,  of  food  products  and 
other  merchandise  between  August  1  and  January  1,  1915,  normally 
wculd  have  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  million  dollars, 
or  enough  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt  to  Europe,  to  settle  for  all 
imports  during  the  same  period,  and  show  a  handsome  balance  due 
us.  But  when  the  1st  of  August  came,  instead  of  launching  our 
fleets  of  merchantmen  laden  with  the  fruits  of  our  most  bountiful 
harvests  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  merchandise,  we  faced  the 
forbidding  clouds  of  war,  suddenly  gathered.  All  Europe  seemed 
to  rush  to  convert  our  securities,  offering  as  they  did  better  hope 
than  any  other  for  realization  into  gold;  while  all  markets  were 
cksed  against  what  we  had  to  sell.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  seal 
our  exchanges  against  cur  bonds  and  shares,  as  Europe  had  closed 
hers  to  our  cotton,  wheat,  minerals,  and  manufactures.  B}t  this 
action  one  pressing  and  imminent  danger  was  met  and  averted. 

On  Saturday,  August  1,  following  the  dumping  upon  the  market 
for  foreign  account  of  an  avalanche  of  bonds  and  shares  held  by  for¬ 
eigners,  the  reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  fell  more  than  $40,000,000 
below  legal  requirements.  The  stock  exchange  had  been  closed,  but 
the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  New  York  banks  had  set  in  from 
many  directions  and  there  was  alarm  and  cause  for  it.  Responding 
promptly  to  urgent  appeals,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  over 
to  New  York  Sunday  afternoon,  August  2,  and  held  a  conference  that 
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night  with  a  score  or  more  of  the  presidents  of  the  leading  banks  and 
trust  companies  of  the  metropolis.  He  heard  their  statements, 
analyzed  the  situation  quickly,  saw  what  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  banks  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  and  to  restore  confidence, 
which  had  been  so  racked  by  the  world-shaking  events  of  the  week. 
Confidence  in  the  Government,  the  people,  and  the  ultimate  resources 
of  the  country  was  absolute,  but  there  was  need  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  emergency.  Knowing  that  confidence,  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  basis  for  it,  the  Secretary  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  supply  the  New  York  banks  forthwith  with  as  much  as 
$100,000,000  of  additional  currency  if  it  should  be  needed.  Antici¬ 
pating  the  situation  as  it  was  laid  before  him  at  that  conference,  he 
had  that  Sunday  morning,  before  leaving  Washington,  directed  the 
shipment  by  express  to  the  sub  treasury  in  New  York,  for  the  New 
York  banks,  of  $40,000,000,  and  the  Treasury  forces  and  the  express 
companies  at  that  moment  were  taxing  their  resources  in  hurrying 
the  execution  of  the  order. 

The  announcement  that  the  Treasury  had  arranged  to  give  the 
New  York  banks  a  hundred  million  of  currency  was  flashed  that 
night  over  the  wires  to  every  section  of  the  country,  along  with 
the  assurance  that  the  New  York  City  banks  were  prepared  to  honor 
all  requests  of  their  country  bank  correspondents  for  shipments  of 
currency  against  their  balances.  Therefore  there  was  no  suspension  of 
currency  payments,  or  premium  on  currency,  as  in  the  comparatively 
limited  stringencies  of  1893  and  1907. 

A  few  weeks  later  leading  bankers  from  New  York  came  to 
Washington  to  ask  if  the  Government  would  lend  its  support  in 
enabling  New  York  City  to  raise  through  a  syndicate  of  bankers 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  city’s  loans  of  $82,000,000, 
just  maturing  abroad.  They  were  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  Government  would  cooperate  by  providing  the 
banks  with  a  further  amount  of  currency  and  would  accept  a  fair 
proportion  of  New  York  City’s  new  notes  or  bonds  as  the  basis  for 
such  currency,  in  order  to  help  the  bankers  carry  out  the  plan  for 
the  funding  of  the  city’s  floating  indebtedness;  and  since  that  time 
the  Treasury  Department  has  actually  furnished  to  the  New  York 
banks  $50,000,000  of  additional  currency,  making  the  total  amount 
accorded  to  the  banks  of  that  city  from  the  Treasury  since  August  1 
more  than  $140,000,000. 

Is  it  not  deeply  significant  and  enheartening,  as  indicative  of  a 
new  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government  that  in  this  emergency 
the  administration  of  the  restorative  was  not,  as  in  the  past,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  banks  in  New  York  City?  For  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  McAdoo  more  than  $160,000,000  of  currency  has  already, 
since  August  1,  with  impartial  hand,  been  distributed  to  the  national 
banks  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  it  has  been  needed  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  cities  on 
the  Gulf,  helping  to  dispel  and  neutralize  the  poisonous  fumes  of 
distrust,  alarm,  and  fear,  which  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves. 

In  its  efforts  to  provide  for  present  and  to  guard  against  further 
and  future  demands,  the  country  has  been  steering  a  cautious  course 
between  two  perils.  Money  enough  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
requirements  incident  to  conditions  unprecedented,  and  not  only  to 
move  the  crops  but  to  hold  some  crops,  the  normal  demands  for 
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which  was  suspended,  was  urgently  needed.  Yet  such  inflation  of 
the  currency  as  might  threaten  our  gold  reserve  and  impair  our  pub¬ 
lic  credit  and  the  value  of  our  money  would  be  suicide.  Self-preserva¬ 
tion  demands  first  the  preservation  of  our  credit.  With  that  wounded 
we  would  be  unable  to  maintain  ourselves;  miserably  powerless  to 
help  others,  left  impotent  and  feeble  and  shamed,  while  opportunity 
turned  its  back  on  us.  If  we  allowed  the  currency  supply  to  become 
inadequate  for  our  requirements,  we  might  inflict  the  penalties  of 
confiscation  and  ruin  on  the  innocent  many  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
designing  and  remorseless  few. 

If  we  should  allow  inflation  of  the  currency  away  from  safe  and 
solid  bases  of  actual  and  irreproachable  value,  we  would  be  like  a  man 
drinking  himself  to  f:  enzy  and  torpor  while  his  honor  and  the  safety 
of  his  home  depended  on  his  steadiness  and  st:ength.  Therefore  we 
have  felt  and  tested  and  studied  and  have  striven  to  wo  k  and  build 
swiftly  but  carefully;  to  act  promptly,  but  with  thoughtful  provision 
for  the  situation  as  it  is,  while  keeping  aleit  eyes  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  days  and  months  to  come. 

In  this  work  all  of  us  have  united.  It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me 
to  be  able  to  certify  how  much  the  country  owes  of  its  growing  pros¬ 
pects  and  inc:  easing  stability  to  the  genius,  skill,  and  generous,  pa¬ 
tient,  broad  patriotism  of  its  bankers  in  all  sections.  Those  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  la  ge  cities  have  been  not  only  willing 
but  zealous  in  cooperation  and  with  valuable  and  timely  service. 
Most  of  them  have  tendered  their  r  esources  and  their  services  to  help 
the  public  inte  est.  But  the  people  of  all  grades  and  sections  have, 
as  a  general  rule,  done  what  they  could  to  forward  a  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  labor. 

The  administration  has  been  given  full  cause  to  feel  gratefully 
and  exultingly  that,  when  the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  are  involved,  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  no  lines 
of  differences  in  politics,  in  sections,  in  social  grades,  or  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  favors  of  fortune.  The  people,  regardless  of  party,  have 
given  cordial  and  cheerful  sanction  to  every  movement  and  act 
approved  by  their  reason  as  being  for  the  good  of  the  Republic. 

The  work  of  adjustment  and  of  getting  the  machinery  of  business 
on  perfect  foundations  and  oiled  and  leveled  is  not  completed;  but 
it  is  well  started  with  safe  and  efficient  methods.  We  and  our 
business  machinery  will  be  required  to  work  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  the  world.  The  task  is  enormous,  but  it  is  in  conjunction 
necessarily.  In  protecting  our  own  stability  we  protect  the  world’s 
finance  and  commerce.  In  conserving  the  interests  of  the  other 
nations  we  conserve  our  own  and  improve  the  opportunities  that 
practically  are  forced  upon  us.  Along  with  illimitable  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  prospect  of  illimitable  expansion  co  fronts  us.  Just 
now,  and  because  of  the  sudden  halting  of  our  delivery  service  and 
closing  of  the  markets,  we  are  a  debtor  people.  We  are  taking  days 
of  grace  because  we  have  assets  with  which  to  pay  and  know  that 
they  will  be  needed  desperately  and  soon. 

Europe  is  believed  still  to  hold  several  billions  of  our  securities. 
Exactly  what  amount  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  accu  ately. 

If  we  opened  the  stock  exchanges  and  allowed  this  indefinite  mass 
to  be  unloaded  on  us  with  the  frantic  purpose  to  get  our  gold  at  any 
cost,  no  one  can  quite  foretell  what  the  consequences  would  be. 
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There  are  only  three  methods  by  which  our  international  debts  can 
1  e  paid — by  shipments  of  gold  or  silver,  by  shipments  of  merchandise, 
or  by  the  sales  ab/oad  of  secuiities.  If  American  secuiities  owned 
abroad  should  amount  to,  say,  $4,000,000,000,  and  all  holders 
should  offer  them  for  sale  and  demand  gold  for  them,  our  entire  gold 
supply  of  one  and  seven-eighths  billion  dollars,  by  far  the  largest 
gold  holdings  of  any  nation  on  earth,  would  be  insufficient  to  pay  for 
half  of  them;  the  efo  e  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  taking  them  all 
back  at  once  and  settling  for  them  now  in  gold. 

It  is  equally  idle  to  talk  of  paying  for  them  by  the  sale  abroad  of 
other  securities;  the:  efo  e  it  is  evident  that  if  Europe  wants  to  send 
back  to  us  our  securities,  she  must  take  payment  in  merchandise,  in 
the  equivalent  of  gold.  When  the  European  countries  bought  our 
securities,  they  did  not  pay  for  them  in  actual  gold;  they  paid  for 
them  in  merchandise,  and  should  take  merchandise  in  payment  when 
they  sell  them  back. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  American  securities  owned  abroad  as 
late  as  1883  amounted  to  as  much  as  $500,000,000,  probably  con- 
side:  ably  less.  The  securities  at  this  time  owned  in  foreign  countries 
have  the  ef ore  nea  ly  all  been  acquired  since  1883. 

Now,  from  1883  to  1914,  we  have  brought  hr  from  foreign  countries 
only  $11,000,000  more  gold  than  we>  have  sent  abroad;  therefore,  if 
Eu  ope  has  accumulated  since  1883,  say,  thee  and  a  half  billions  of 
American  securities,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  been  paid 
for  in  gold,  but  we  e  paid  hr  in  trade  balances  and  merchandise. 

From  1883  to  1913  the  figures  show  that  the  total  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  silver  exported  from  this  country  exceeded  in  value 
the  merchandise  and  silver  imported  by  nearly  $10,000,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  net  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  past  30 
years  has  averaged  more  than  $300,000,000  per  year.  If  we  acid  to 
this  the  sale  and  shipment  to  Europe  of,  say,  an  average  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  securities  per  annum  for  the  past  30  years,  there  would 
be  a  total  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  arising  from  the 
movements  of  gold,  merchandise,  and  securities  of  more  than 
$400,000,000  a  year,  which  vast  sum,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  offset 
and  consumed  principally  b}^  the  sums  we  have  had  to  pay  for  ocean 
freights  and  by  the  huge  sums  spent  annually  by  tourists  abroad  and 
the  amounts  paid  for  interest  and  dividends  to  foreign  investors. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  it  has  taken  practically  our 
entire  trade  balance  and  the  proceeds  of  all  securities  sold  abroad 
during  this  period  to  recoup  the  annual  expenditures  made  by  the 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  American  tourists  in  Europe  to  pay 
the  carrying  charges  to  foreign  ships  for  the  transportation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  for  foreign  interest  and  dividends. 

My  study  of  the  problem  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  ourselves  to  buy  back  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years — if  they  should  be  offered  to  us — and  pay  for,  all  the 
American  securities  that  Europe  has,  or  which  it  may  desire  to  sell. 
We  have  in  abundance  the  raw  material  for  the  food  and  the  clothing 
that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  must  buy.  With  these  and  other 
products  needed  and  demanded  by  the  world,  we  can  cancel  our 
obligations  and  redeem  our  securities  at  fair  prices  to  their  holders 
instead  of  sacrifice  and  panic  prices. 
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In  the  eight  years  following  our  Civil  War  here,  notwithstanding 
the  havoc  it  made  in  the  South,  there  was  through  the  North  and 
West,  as  we  all  know,  bewildering  growth,  development,  and  activity, 
until  they  went  too  fast  and  too  far  and  the  development  and  business 
activity  culminated  and  collapsed  temporarily  in  the  disaster  of 
1873.  Judging  by  all  experiences  of  the  past  and  all  the  visible 
facts  and  signs  of  the  present,  a  time  of  growth  and  expansion,  of 
creation  and  extension  in  all  directions,  is  just  ahead  of  us.  The 
Panama  Canal  of  itself  promised  us  new  opportunities  which  dazzled 
foresight  and  made  prediction  lose  itself  in  an  infinity  of  possibilities. 
Now,  just  as  we  have  completed  this  new,  short  highway  of  com¬ 
merce  from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  and  endless  universe  of  problems,  and  in  each  problem 
opportunity  to  bless  mankind  and  ourselves.  Strong  and  powerful, 
but  just  and  compassionate,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  rush 
of  people  fleeing  to  us  from  war  and  war  taxes  and  war  ruin;  the 
rush  of  demand  for  bread  and  meat  and  clothing;  for  fuel  and 
building  materials;  the  rush  of  demand  for  money  for  restoration  and 
new  beginnings  where  war  will  leave  chaos  and  emptiness. 

Our  task  is  not  only  to  hold  ourselves  steady  and  secure,  but 

Presently  to  help  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  and  finance  the  nations, 
ecause  we  are  the  one  sure,  solid,  established  place  of  peace  and  of 
production,  with  power  unimpaired.  We  must  look  not  only  to  our 
foundations,  but  to  indefinite  enlargement  and  elasticity  of  our  power 
and  facilitaties  for  doing  business. 

You  bankers,  you  of  Indiana,  and  of  all  the  other  States  of  our 
Heaven-rescued  and  maintained  land,  must  do  a  very  large  share  of 
the  preparation,  the  adjustment,  the  doing,  and  the  establishing. 

We  can  prove  ourselves  honest  and  kindly  debtors  and  merciful 
and  considerate  creditors.  We  will  soon  be  looked  up  to  as  the  store¬ 
house  of  the  world.  Our  cotton  fields  already  furnish  two-thirds 
of  the  cotton  which  clothes  the  human  race,  while  from  our  harvest 
fields  is  already  being  shipped  the  grain  to  supply  bread  to  the 
millions  of  Europe  w  ho  have  novr  become  dependent  upon  us  for  their 
food  supply.  By  the  wrays  of  peace  and  the  uses  of  commerce,  we 
can  and  will  not  only  strengthen  our  influence  where  it  exists  already 
and  tighten  our  hold  on  those  wfith  whom  we  have  traded  and 
exchanged,  but  we  will  widen  our  sphere  of  operations  through  a 
great  part  of  this  great  western  hemisphere  and  send  our  flag  and 
our  agencies  wTiere  they  are  strangers  now.  Our  conditions  for  doing 
all  of  this  great  work  are  better  than  ever  before  in  our  life  as  a 
country. 

We  are  correcting  the  tendency  toward  huge  consolidations,  to 
inordinate  individual  accumulations,  and  to  isolation,  and  the  bludg¬ 
eoning  and  suppression  of  individual  enterprise  and  initiative.  We 
are  calling  back  and  restoring  the  dash  and  daring  and  restless  alacrity 
that  spring  from  free  and  fair  competition.  We  are  distributing  ambi¬ 
tion  among  all  of  our  citizenship  by  restraining  the  facilities  for 
acquisition  by  small  and  select  minorities.  We  are  sweeping  away 
many  clouds  of  doubt  and  distrust,  the  more  dangerous  because  by 
imagination  and  exaggeration  they  are  magnified  and  given  shapes 
of  dread  portent.  We  are  breathing  a  cleaner  and  more  stimulating 
atmosphere. 
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I  believe,  and  those  of  you  who  do  not  agree  with  me  now  will,  I 
think,  share  my  faith  within  a  year  or  two,  that  our  new  banking  and 
currency  laws  give  us  noble  and  powerful  machinery  with  which  to 
change  dangers  to  blessings  and  enabling  us  to  deal  with  the  most 
rapidly  widening  demands  on  our  energy  and  resources. 

We  have  a  government  founded  on  broad,  farseeing,  sagacious 
thought,  on  the  highest  philosophy  and  noblest  purposes.  It  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  free-born  and  intelligent  people.. 
Fast  as  we  have  gained  in  wealth  and  strength  we  have  gained  more 
and  faster  in  breadth,  in  spirit,  in  the  true  religion  that  recognizes 
human  brotherhood  and  our  obligations  to  each  other,  in  that  purest 
of  piety  that  teaches  service  as  our  highest  function  and  magnanimity 
and  justice  as  the  first  and  best  achievements  of  a  great  people. 

So  we  stand  among  the  turbid  surges  of  a  troubled  and  stricken 
world  as  a  mountain  of  peace  and  rest  and  refuge,  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  “as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.” 

We  will  be  the  gathering  place  for  the  renewal  and  distribution  of 
hope  and  purpose,  for  the  restoration  and  purification  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  drowned  in  blood  and  wrecked  and  dismantled  by  furious  and 
reckless  passion. 

Tragic  and  pitiful  as  it  is,  we  may  find  gratification  and  hope  in 
the  constant  appeal  made  to  us  by  one  strong  people  or  another  on 
the  means  and  methods  used  by  brave  men  of  different  tongues  and 
birthplaces  in  deadly  strife  with  each  other.  God  forbid  from  us 
the  vanity  that  would  assume  for  ourselves  superiority  over  any  of 
these,  our  brethren,  at  war.  May  God  and  our  memories  protect  us 
against  the  sin  and  arrogance  of  self-complacency  or  the  rharisee’s 
thanksgiving  that  we  are  not  as  other  men.  We  need  not  look  back 
far  to  know  of  our  own  sins  and  weakness  and  follies,  blessed  and 
kept  and  led  as  we  have  been.  In  profound  gratitude  to  the  Power 
that  has  delivered  us  from  the  consequences  of  them,  and  in  deep 
humility,  we  may  find  our  gratification  in  the  hope  that  the  dove 
of  peace,  once  sent  winging  over  the  deluge,  may  find  a  resting  place 
here,  and  carry  from  us  an  acceptable  olive  branch. 

We  do  not  invite  such  opportunity,  but  we  would  welcome  it,  and 
all  of  us — I  am  speaking  only  for  and  to  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
servative  and  thinking  people  of  our  country — would  unite  in  the 
ambition  that  we  might  be  the  means  of  helping  not  only  toward 

Permanent  peace  in  the  world  but  toward  actual  justice  and  the 
etterment  of  mankind.  We  can  afford  to  speak  for  peace,  because 
we  have  proved  sternly  that  we  do  not  fear  war  when  it  is  necessary 
and  just. 

Our  voice  for  peace  is  not  soprano  expostulation.  It  has  the  deep, 
harsh,  masculine  note  of  big  guns,  well  served  at  efficient  target  prac¬ 
tice.  If  the  time  comes  for  us  to  urge  or  invite  or  help  toward  peace, 
it  will  be  not  because  our  interests  require  it,  or  because  we  are  nervous 
or  fearful,  but  because  as  a  community  of  free  and  peaceful  people  we 
desire  very  earnestly  the  deliverance  and  advancement  of  our  brother 
man.  We  will  talk  peace  as  strong  and  prepared  men  talking  face  to 
face  to  strong  men. 

In  any  case,  we  will  stand  a  living  monument  to  the  truth  that  the 
statesmanship  of  peace  and  patience  is  the  most  successful,  that  the 
diplomacy  of  mercy  and  exact  honor  is  the  wisest  because  directed  by 
the  spirit  of  eternal  wisdom. 
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ON  MOUNT  ARABAT. 


Equipped  for  emergency  as  we  never  before  had  been,  we  have  met 
this  fearful  stress  undisturbed.  We  m?et  opportunity,  such  as  Qever 
has  come  to  a  people,  with  purposes  higher  and  wider  and  purer,  we 
trust,  than  any  people  ever  have  felt;  with  the  power  gathered  of 
peace,  the  resources  derived  of  honest  industry,  and  the  will  born  of 
our  own  self-searching,  to  lead  the  world;  to  be  its  dominating  influ¬ 
ence;  and  to  use  that  influence  to  bless  and  brighten,  lift  and  comfort 
all  humanity. 
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